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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A. B. DE ST. M. D'HERVILLY 

1 HE death on April 7, 1919, of Mr. 
d'Hervilly, who had served the Trustees 
for twenty-five years in different positions, 
latterly as Assistant Curator of Paintings, 
came to all in the Museum as a personal 
loss. His was a strong personality which 
pervaded everything he did, which changed 
any position he held unto himself. 

With the most unselfish interest he ab- 
sorbed himself in the work of the Museum, 
early and late, in season and out of season. 
His capacity for work was unbounded and 
his sympathy and helpfulness were un- 
failing. Such qualities invigorate others 
as well as sustain them. His place will 
never be filled. He made the place. Of a 
distinguished French family, he exempli- 
fied its traditions in his manners and in his 
mind. His influence will long be felt — the 
influence of the faithful service of a faithful 
friend. 



MRS. AGNES L. VAUGHAN 

Mrs. VAUGHAN, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Museum Staff since 1914, 
as an Instructor in special charge of work 
with the public schools of the higher 
grades, died suddenly on April 11, 19 19. 

Mrs. Vaughan had long been known 
for her work along the line which has 
come to be recognized as an integral 
part of museum activities. She was one 
of the first to fill the position of an in- 
structor, and the present successful opera- 
tion of this kind of work in museums is in 
large measure due to her vision and her 
thoughtful consideration of its problems. 

She took the lead in bringing to- 
gether the members of her profession for 
discussion of their problems and possibili- 
ties with the design of standardizing the 
qualifications for such service, through high 
principles in method, sympathetic attitude, 
and real attainment in scholarship. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



A SPANISH ALB. A work of monu- 
mental patience, the scope of which it is 
difficult to grasp in these irritating days of 
unrest, is shown in the Spanish alb recently 
presented to the Museum by Mrs. Ansley 
Wilcox of Buffalo. The vestment dates 
from the end of the eighteenth century 
and was purchased in Spain by the donor 
from the family of the archbishop for whom 
it was made. 

At first glance it is impossible to realize 
the unusual beauty of this vestment; it 
appears to be a fine old linen of openwork 
weave, beautifully embroidered in gold 
thread, with a little frill of Malines lace 
at the back and sleeves, fastened at the 
throat with a splendid gold cord and tassels 
interwoven with purple silk, not unlike 
many another sumptuous vestment from 
the wardrobe of an archbishop. A magni- 
fying glass, however, soon reveals its hidden 
beauty and unfolds to the eye the wilderness 



of intricate stitchery that has transformed a 
simple breadth of plain linen into a transpar- 
ent fabric of most delicate lacelike texture. 
The overwhelming amount of prepara- 
tory work in such an undertaking can only 
be realized by figuring it out thread by 
thread. About eight yards of twenty- 
seven-inch goods were required for this 
garment, and to reduce this to fils tires of 
the exquisite quality here shown means an 
outlay of ten hundred and seventy-one 
stitches to the square inch, or over forty- 
one million stitches in the groundwork of 
the entire vestment. To produce this 
drawnwork three weft threads between 
each alternate five were drawn from the 
plain linen cloth, the remaining threads 
of the warp and weft forming a delicate 
network or mesh; and in each of these in- 
finitesimal squares the worker placed four 
silk stitches, which in the finished garment 
lend to the linen an added sheen. 
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